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draught  of  cold  air,  and  this  draught  is 
directed  upon  the  back  of  his  head,  the 
chances  are  that  a  catarrh  of  the  nasal 
passages  will  result,  and  this  is  produced 
by  what  is  called  reflex  action  of  the 
nerves.  Here  it  will  be  necessary  to 
diverge  a  little  and  explain  what  reflex 
action  is.  It  must  be  understood,  then, 
that  there  are  numerous  nervous  centres 
connected  with  the  spinal  cord.  These 
nervous  centres  send  filaments  of  their 
nerves  to  various  portions  of  the  body. 
For  example,  a  nerve  centre  may  be 
placed  alongside  the  spine  in  the  neck, 
and  from  this  point  nerves  may  be  dis- 
tributed to  the  back  of  the  head  and  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  nose.  One 
important  function  of  these  little  bodies 
is  to  control  the  supply  of  blood  to 
different  surfaces  and  tissues  and  organs. 
This  is  done  by  a  system  of  minute 
nerves  which  are  distributed  on  the 
arteries,  by  which  the  vessels  are  kept 
in  a  state  of  contraction.  Now,  if  these 
jierves  are  severed  from  the  main  trunk, 
the  blood-vessels  immediately  expand  to 
the  full  extent  of  their  calibre,  and  con- 
gestion is  the  result  ;  or  if  these  nerves 
are  paralyzed,  the  same  effect  is  pro- 
duced. Sometimes  a  very  slight  shock 
produces  a  temporary  paralysis  of  these 
minute  nerves  when  a  rush  of  blood 
takes  place  into  the  arteries,  of  which 
blushing  is  a  good  example  ;  but  the 
nerves  soon  recover  their  control  over 
the  blood-supply,  and  the  blush  passes 
away.  Then  again,  the  shock  may  pro- 
duce quite  the  opposite  effect  ;  this  may 
be  so  severe  as  to  cause  such  extreme 
contraction  of  the  blood-vessels,  that  a 
deadly  pallor  pervades  the  face,  as  for 
instance  in  severe  shock  from  fear. 
This,  however,  is  caused  more  by  the 
effect  'Of  shock  acting  upon  the  nerve 
centres  which  supply  the  heart  with 
motor  power. 

But  let  us  suppose  that  one  extremity 
of  a  nerve  arising  from  a  particular  nerve 
centre,  is  irritated  ;  this  is  communi- 
cated to  that  centre,  which  is  affected 
thereby,  it  may  be  slightly  or  more 
severely.  The  irritation  may  be  so 
great  as  to  prostrate  for  the  time  being 
the  nerve  centre,  and  in  consequence 
all  the  nerves  arising  from  it  are  throvvn 
into  a  state  of  inaction.  This  is  called 
the  reflex  action  of  that  nerve  centre, 
because  the  effects  of  the  irritant  applied 


to  one  part  of  the  body  are  thereby  re- 
flected to  other  parts.  Instances  of  re- 
flex action  may  be  seen  frequently  in 
every-day  life.  Take,  for  example,  the 
action  of  the  eyelid  when  an  object 
threatens  to  enter  the  eye.  The  retina 
perceives  the  object  advancing  ;  this  is 
telegraphed  to  the  nervous  centre  sup- 
plying the  muscles  which  open  and  shut 
the  eyelids,  and  immediately  a  message 
is  sent  back  to  the  eyelids  to  shut  and 
exclude  the  particle  of  matter  that 
threatens  to  enter  the  eye.  All  this  is 
done  so  quickly  that  it  is  hardly  possi- 
ble to  realize  that  there  is  time  for  reflex 
nervous  action  being  brought  into  play. 

Another  instance  of  reflex  action,  but 
this  time  influencing  the  secretions,  may 
be  cited.  Who  is  not  familiar  with  the 
effect  of  a  savory  smell  or  the  sight  of 
some  luxury  upon  the  salivary  secretion, 
so  that,  to  use  a  common  expression, 
'  the  mouth  waters.'  In  the  first,  the 
olfactory  nerve  is  the  means  by  which 
the  impression  is  conveyed  to  the  nerve 
centre  ;  in  the  other,  it  is  the  optic 
nerve  which  is  the  transmitting  agent  : 
but  in  each  case  the  impression  is  re- 
flected to  that  nerve  controlling  the 
salivary  secretion,  with  the  eft"ect  of  pro- 
ducing an  increased  flow  of  saliva.  We 
thus  see  that  the  secretions  can  be  influ- 
enced by  one  nerve  conveying  its  im- 
pression to  another  whose  filaments  take 
origin  in  a  common  centre. 

Now,  to  come  to  the  subject  more 
directly  under  consideration  in  this 
paper,  we  must  comprehend  how  cold 
acting  on  one  part  of  the  body  produces 
catarrh  of  the  nasal  mucous  membrane. 
Exjiosure  to  the  most  intense  cold  for  a 
lengthened  period  will  not  produce  this 
effect.  Indeed,  we  find  it  invariably  the 
case  that  severe  frcst  in  winter  is,  so  far 
as  catarrh  is  concerned,  the  healthiest 
weather  we  can  have.  During  the 
prevalence  of  frost,  as  a  rule,  colds  are 
at  a  minimum.  The  system  here  shows 
its  power  of  accommodating  itself  to  the 
circumstances  surrounding  it,  and  actu- 
ally benefits  by  the  prevailing  low  tem- 
perature. Let  us,  however,  suppose  a 
person  to  be  sitting  in  a  room  the  tem- 
perature of  which  is,  say,  seventy  de- 
grees Fahrenheit,  and  that  a  current  of 
cold  air  is  rushing  in  at  an  open  door  or 
window  and  playing  ui)on  the  back  of 
his  head,  or   it   may  be  on   his  legs  or 
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feet,  and  the  probability  is  that  he  will 
"  catch  cold,"  and  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  this  cold  will  be  a  catarrh  in  the 
head,  and  what  may  appear  more  re- 
markable still,  only  one  nostril  will  at 
first  be  affected.  Now,  if  the  catarrh 
was  due  to  the  inhalation  of  cold  air, 
both  nostrils  would  suffer  ;  but  if  is  not 
so,  for  as  each  side  of  the  body  is  sup- 
plied by  its  distinct  set  of  nerves,  so 
only  that  side  is  affected  through  which 
the  reflex  disturbance  has  been  trans- 
mitted. The  modus  operandi  is  the  fol- 
lowing :  The  draught  of  cold  air  acting, 
we  will  suppose,  on  the  back  of  the 
head,  conveys  through  the  sympathetic 
nerve,  which  ramifies  on  the  scalp,  a 
shock  to  the  nervous  centre  from  which 
these  nerve  fibres  proceed  ;  but  we  must 
understand  that  this  nerve  centre  sends 
its  filaments  to  other  portions  of  the 
body,  and  so  the  shock  which  this  cen- 
tre receives  by  one  set  of  nerves,  is  re- 
flected by  another  set  to  some  surface 
quite  remote  from  that  primarily  acted 
upon  ;  and  in  this  way  a  temporary 
paralysis  of  the  nerves  supplying  the 
blood-vessels  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  nose  is  brought  about.  In  con- 
sequence these  vessels  become  dilated 
and  engorged,  and  the  shock  which  has 
brought  about  this  congestion  continu- 
ing, disturbs  the  equilibrium  of  the 
blood-supply,  and  so  an  inflammatory 
condition  is  set  up.  When  this  exists, 
the  blood-vessels  are  enormously  distend- 
ed ;  consequently  an  excess  of  blood 
passes  through  the  part,  the  little  cells 
which  secrete  the  mucus  being  thus  ex- 
cited and  working  much  more  rapidly 
than  when  in  health.  In  this  way  the 
enormous  discharge  of  mucus  which  ac- 
companies a  cold  in  the  head,  is  ac- 
counted for. 

Another  effect  of  this  irritation  of  the 
mucous  membrane  is  sneezing,  which  is 
an  effort  of  nature  to  restore  the  equilib- 


rium of  the  nervous  centre  by  another 
kind  of  reflex  action.  Sneezing  in 
catarrh  is  a  method  nature  adopts  to 
stimulate  the  prostrate  nervous  centre, 
and  thus  enable  it  to  reassert  its  proper 
control  over  the  blood-supply  to  the 
part  ;  indeed,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
effects  of  being  exposed  to  a  draught  of 
cold  air  are  often  completely  destroyed 
by  a  succession  of  sneezes.  Of  course 
nature  does  not  always  immediately  suc- 
ceed in  these  efforts  ;  but  when  she  does 
not,  the  shock  from  which  the  nervous 
centre  suffers  gradually  passes  away,  and 
the  blood-vessels  again  come  under  the 
control  of  the  little  nerves  which  regu- 
late their  calibre,  and  so  the  catarrh  dis- 
appears in  a  few  hours,  or  at  most  in  a 
few  days.  It  sometimes  happens  that 
the  shock  from  the  cold  air  acting  upon 
the  nervous  centre  is  of  such  severity 
that  the  consequent  inflammation  is  in- 
tense enough  to  check  the  secretion  of 
mucus  altogether,  and  in  consequence 
the  mucous  membrane  is  dry  as  well  as 
inflamed,  and  the  suffering  very  much 
intensified. 

So  far,  we  have  only  glanced  at  a  cold 
in  the  head,  which  passes  away  in  a  few 
hours,  but  this  is  not  always  the  happy 
termination.  There  is  a  peculiar  tend- 
ency which  inflammation  possesses  of 
not  leaving  off  where  it  commenced,  but 
of  invading  the  tissues  in  its  immediate 
neighborhood,  and  more  especially  when 
,  the  tissue  is  continuous  with  that 
primarily  attacked,  as  is  the  case  with 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  air  pas- 
sages. A  cold  may  commence  in  the 
head  and  rapidly  spread  by  what  is 
technically  termed  continuity  of  tissue 
into  the  chest  ;  and  so  what  at  the  first 
promised  to  be  only  cold  in  the  head 
may  terminate  in  an  attack  of  bronchitis, 
or  even  inflammation  of  the  lungs. — 
Chambers''  Journal. 
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Half  a  century  ago,  or  thereabouts, 
it  was  the  dream  of  a  number  of  amiable 
and  philanthropic  persons  that  society 
could  be  regenerated  by  means  of  the 
penny  press.  The  working  classes  were, 
it  was   somewhat  gratuitously  assumed. 


panting  for  knowledge,  and  nothing 
stood  in  the  way  of  their  gratification 
but  the  various  duties  levied  by  the  ex- 
cise upon  the  materials  of  printing  and 
upon  paper.  It  must  be  owned  that 
there  was  but  little  foundation  for  this 
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notion,  and  that  it  was  rather  a  ques- 
tion of  what  ought  to  be  than  what  act- 
ually existed.  I'here  were,  it  is  true,  a 
certain  number  of  working  men  anxious 
for  self-improvement,  but  their  number 
was  not  large,  nor,  in  view  of  the  pecu- 
liar circumstances  of  their  class,  is  it 
probable  that  it  ever  will  be.  A  man 
must  be  very  exceptionally  constituted 
if,  after  nine  or  ten  hours  passed  at  a 
carpenter's  bench,  or  in  an  engineer's 
workshop,  he  is  prepared  to  sit  down  to 
mathematical  or  general  scientific  study. 
Persons  of  this  type  are,  perhaps  more 
numerous  than  they  were,  and  with  the 
extension  of  education  their  number  may 
be  expected  still  farther  to  increase. 
Such  working  men  will,  however,  always 
remain  exceptions  to  the  general  rule, 
and  that  fact  it  will  be  as  well  to  recog- 
nize. Brougham,  and  the  philanthropic 
founders  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffu- 
sion of  Useful  Knowledge,  failed  to  do 
so,  and  to  that  circumstance  must 
be  attributed  the  comparative  fail- 
ure of  the  Society,  and  of  the  almost  in- 
numerable Mechanics'  Institutes  which 
at  one  .time  dotted  the  surface  of 
England.  Had  there  been  a  little 
more  practical  common  sense,  and  a 
little  less  unworldly  theory  to  guide 
them,  the  founders  of  the  Useful  Knowl- 
edge Society  might  have  accomplished 
infinitely  more  than  they  did.  Their 
mistake  lay  in  supposing  that  any  con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  working 
classes  would  invest  an  appreciable  pro- 
portion of  their  scanty  earnings  in  the 
purchase  of  the  interminable  numbers  of 
a  Penny  Cyclopaedia,  and  in  believing 
that  they  could  be  induced  to  read, 
much  less  to  buy,  such  literary  bran  as 
Brougham's  "  Dialogues  on  Instinct," 
or  Harriet  Martineau's  "  Illustrations 
of  Political  Economy."  The  collapse 
of  the  society,  and  the  fact  that  no  at- 
tempt has  been  made  to  resuscitate  it, 
sufficiently  prove  the  accuracy  of  this 
view,  while  the  present  condition  of  the 
penny  press  of  this  country  affords  an 
ample  confirmation  of  it,  supposing  such 
further  confirmation  to  be  necessary. 

Leaving  newspapers  out  of  the  (}ues- 
tion,  the  weekly  and  monthly  publica- 
tions issued  at  this  price  may  fairly  be 
said  to  present  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able phenomena  of  modern  times.  Their 
number  is  enormous,  and  their  circula- 


tion almost  fabulous.  It  is  probably  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  between  five 
and  six  millions  of  penny  papers  are  cir- 
culated in    London    alone   every  week. 

Scarcely  any  of  them  are  absolutely 
vicious  in  character — thanks  to  the 
energy  which  the  police  as  a  rule  display 
in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  Lord 
Campbell's  Act — but  there  are  not  a  few 
which  trench  on  the  border  land  of  vice  ; 
while  of  the  great  majority  which  re- 
main, the  principal  characteristic  is  a 
senile  imbecility  on  the  one  hand,  or  an 
irrational  sensa'tionalism  on  the  other, 
equally  destructive  to  anything  like  mas- 
culine vigor  of  thought.  Reading  is,  ac- 
cording to  the  copy-books,  an  intellect- 
ual occupation,  but  few  will  be  hardy 
enough  to  contend  that  such  intellectual 
fare  as  that  provided  by  the  non-political 
penny  press  requires  the  smallest  amount 
of  mental  power  for  its  assimilation.  Its 
readers  are  indeed  not  those  who  want 
to  think,  but  those  who  wish  to  escape 
from  thought  ;  and  there  can  be  very 
little  doubt  in  the  minds  of  most  people 
as  to  the  fact  that  it  would  be  desirable 
on  every  account  if  those  who  are  in  this 
latter  case  should  seek  their  diversion  in 
avowed  recreation  rather  than  in  the  en- 
feeblement  of  their  intellects  by  idle  and 
enervating  reading.  It  is  perhaps  hope- 
less to  expect  that  this  view  of  the  matter 
will  meet  with  any  general  acceptance. 
Anything  in  the  shape  of  a  book  is  of 
consequence  in  the  minds  of  some  peo- 
ple ;  and  thousands  more  are  still  under 
the  dominion  of  those  manuals  of  advice 
for  students  and  aspiring  working  men 
which  hold  up  for  emulation  the  exam- 
ples of  certain  of  their  heroes  who  in 
their  leisure  time  occupied  themselves, 
not  with  such  frivolities  as  chess,  or 
draughts,  or  backgammon,  but  invari- 
ably sought  their  amusement  among 
books.  Still,  an  examination  of  the 
matter  which  forms  almost  the  only 
intellectual  food  of  a  vast  proportion  of 
the  inhabitants  of  this  country,  may  not 
be  without  interest,  though  the  conclu- 
sions arrived  at  may  not  be  precisely 
those  in  favor  of  the  admirers  of  "  cheap 
literature  for  the  people." 

In  this  connection  newspapers  may 
fairly  be  left  out  of  account,  .though  it  is  a 
somewhat  unpleasant  reflection  that  there 
are  millions  of  Englishmen  who  never 
read  anything  else,  and  that  among  them 
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the  organs  which  command  the  largest 
circulation  are  those  Sunday  papers 
which  are  chiefly  distinguished  by  the 
objectionable  violence  of  their  tone,  by 
their  frequent  selection  of  disgusting  law- 
reports,  by  their  attacks  upon  the  reign- 
ing family,  and  by  otherwise  pandering 
to  the  worst  instincts  of  the  uneducated 
classes.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  speak  of 
those  "  religious"  newspapers  which  rep- 
resent the  interests  of  the  various  sec- 
tions of  the  Church  of  England  and 
other  religious  bodies.  Upon  the  bor- 
derland between  these  journals  and  the 
secular  press  are,  however,  a  number  of 
..penny  prints  of  very  large  circulation, 
half    magazine     and     half    newspaper, 

^  which  are  worthy  of  some  notice.  First 
on  the  list  comes  the  Christian  World, 
which  is  published  twice  a  week,  and 
which  having  a  very  large  circulation  is 
in  great  favor  with  advertisers.  The 
news  which  it  gives  may  be  succinctly 
described  as  a  brief  summary  of  the  in- 
formation and  opinions  of  the  Daily 
News,  with  a  strong  infusion  of  secta- 
rian pietism.  Religious  intelligence,  or 
rather  the  doings  of  the  dissenting  sects, 
occupies  a  large  share  of  the  space,  and 
a  sermon  is  occasionally  given  ;  but  the 
leading  feature  is  the  part  of  the  paper 
which  bears  the  heading,  "  The  Family 
Circle,"  and  which  usually  consists  of  a 

'  large  instalment  of  a  floridly  sensational 
religious  novel,  depicting  the  influence 
of  evangelical  theology  upon  the  man- 
■  ners  and  morals  of  the  upper  classes. 
The  intention  is  undoubtedly  excellent, 
but  the  effect  is  slightly  ludicrous — 
much  such  as  that  which  might  be  ex- 
pected to  follow  the  exertions  of  a  lady's 
maid  of  humble  origin,  and  of  profound 
reverence  for  the  aristocracy,  who  had 
been  brought  up  in  the  family  of  a  dis- 
senting minister  of  the  lower  class.  The 
advertisements  are,  however,  the  strong- 
est point  of  the  paper.  All  the  quack 
medicines  of  the  day —especially  those 
which  are  owned  or  used  by  dissenting 
ministers,  and  which  form  a  curiously 
large  proportion  of  the  whole* — are  ad- 
vertised in  these  columns  at  great 
length,  as  are   also  bargains  in  drapery 

*  It  is  curious  to  note  how  long  this  connec- 
tion between  Dissent  and  quack  medicines  has 
existed.  Wesley,  very  early  in  his  career, 
found  it  necessary  to  forbid  his  local  preachers 
to  sell  "  pills,  potions,  or  balsams." 


and  haberdashery,  and  wonderful  offers 
of  articles  of  jewelry  and  personal 
adornment  which  are  to  be  forwarded  in 
return  for  twenty-six  stamps  and  a 
"  coupon."  ,The  young  ladies. of  a  seri- 
ous turn  who  want  situations  behind  the 
counters  of  drapers'  and  milliners' 
shops,  and  the  young  gentlemen  of  -the 
same  type  who  are  willing  to  assist  in 
the  shops  of  drapers,  grocers,  and  but- 
termen  all  over  the  kingdom,  also  place 
their  wants  before  the  public  in  the 
columns  of  the  Christian    World. 

Another  paper,  much  of  the  same  type 
as  to  matter,  and  with  a  considerable  re- 
semblance in  the  character  of  its  adver- 
tisements, is  the  Christian,  which,  how- 
ever, is  more  especially  the  organ  of  the 
Plymouth  Brethren,  and  of  the  some- 
what erratic  members  of  other  sects  who 
sympathize  with  them.  It  will  be  re- 
mernbered  that  it  was  in  the  columns  of 
this  paper  that  Lieutenant  Carey  gave 
vent  to  the  pious  satisfaction  excited  in 
his  own  bosom  by  his  conduct  on  the 
occasion  of  the  murder  of  the  Prince 
Imperial  in  South  Africa.  The  Chris- 
tian Age,  Christian  Globe,  and  Christian 
Union,  are  papers  much  of  the  same  de- 
scription. The  first  is  the  organ  of  Dr. 
De  Witt  Talmage,  of  New  York,  whose 
visit  to  this  country  may  be  remembered 
— though  perhaps  with  somewhat  mixed 
emotions — by  the  managers  of  many  dis- 
senting "  interests"  on  whose  behalf  he 
undertook  to  lecture  for  the  moderate 
fee  of  a  hundred  guineas  and  his  ex- 
penses. His  sermons  are  regularly  re- 
printed in  the  columns  of  this  paper,  as 
also  in  the  CJu-istian  Globe,  neither  of 
which  calls  otherwise  for  special  remark. 
All  of  them  contain  specimens  of  sensa- 
tional preaching,  short  religious  essays, 
and  pious  stories,  of  greater  or  less 
length,  while  the  general  advertisements 
are  pretty  much  of  the  character  of 
those  of  the  Christian  World.  The 
Christian  Herald  stands  upon  a  some- 
what different  footing.  It  is  advertised 
as  "  edited  by  the  Rev.  M.  Baxter, 
clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England  : 
circulation  over  195,000  a  week.  This 
journal  (with  which  is  incorporated  the 
Christian  Signal)  contains  every  week  a 
portrait,  a  sermon  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Tal- 
mage, of  Brooklyn,  U.  S.,  and,  by 
special  permission,  a  sermon  or  exposi- 
tion by  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Spurgeon  ;  also 
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always  a  J)rophetic  article  and  summary 
of  current  events,  as  well  as  stories, 
anecdotes,  etc.  Also  in  every  issue  of 
its  penny  monthly  supplement  there  are 
sermons  by  the  Revs.  W.  Hay  Aitken 
and  W.  M.  Punshon,  LL.D."  The 
principal  feature  of  this  paper  is,  as  will 
probably  be  guessed  by  the  judicious 
reader,  its  prophetical  articles.  The 
sarmons,  and  the  meek  little  anecdotes 
which  fill  the  greater  part  of  its  pages, 
are  comparatively  insignificant  by  the 
side  of  the  amazing  predictions  of  the 
gentleman  who  interprets  current  history 
by  the  light  of  the  prophet  Daniel  and 
the  Book  of  the  Revelation.  The  num- 
ber of  the  Christian  Hera/d  heiore  us  as 
we  write,  contains  an  article  on  *'  The 
'New  Radical  Liberal  Parliament," 
which  is  described  as  "  a  step  towards 
fulfilling  five  prophetic  events  and  order 
of  coming  occurrences."  The  writer 
has  quite  made  up  his  mind  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  reads  in  the  constitution  of 
the  present  parliament  a  certain  sign  of 
the  approaching  end  of  the  world.  At 
the  risk  of  appearing  tedious  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  append  a  specimen  or  two 
of  the  matter  which  finds  a  weekly  sale 
of  195,000,  and  according  to  the  usual 
proportion  between  sales  and  readers, 
nearly  a  million  of  readers.  Speaking 
of  Mr.  Gladstone's  administration,  the 
prophetic  writer  says  : — 

"  The  existence  of  an  unprecedentedly  strong 
Liberal  Government,  which  may  promote  ex- 
treme radical  measures  or  a  democratic  policy 
distasteful  to  our  Sovereign  Lady  the  Queen, 
tends  in  the  direction  of  occurrences  which 
may  lead  Xo  her  abdication  hi  favor  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  as  has  already  been .  rumored  in  re- 
cent times,  on  the  ground  of  advanced  years 
and  impaired  health.  Consequently,  the  pres- 
ent conjuncture  of  affairs  points  more  than 
ever  before  toward  the  fulfilment  of  Daniel's 
prophecy  that  A  MAN  SHALL  BE  REIGN- 
ING OVER  BRITAIN  (whether  he  be  a 
king  or  a  Republican  president)  at  the  time  of 
the  final  crisis,  when  the  latter-day  ten-king- 
domed  confederacy  shall  come  into  existence, 
and  when  Ireland  shall  be  separated  from  Eng- 
land." 

A  little  lower  down  in  the  same  article 
we  find  the  remarkable  statement  that  as 
Prince  Jerome  Napoleon  (who  is  identi- 
fied with  "  that  eleventh  king  and  future 
great  Antichrist  of  the  last  days")  will 
be  sixty-seven  years  old  in  1890,  the  end 
of  the  world  cannot  be  deferred  much 
beyond  that  year.    The  writer  goes  on — 


"  The  order  of  coming  occurrences  during 
the  decade  of  1880  to  1890,  which  will  be  the 
most  eventful  and  momentous  decade  in  the 
history  of  our  world,  will  be  briefly  as  follows  : 
Unprecedented  wars  and  revolutions  will  pro- 
duce (probably  by  about  1883)  the  formation  of 
the  whole  extent  of  Caesar's  original  Roman 
empire  into  an  allied  co7ifederacy  of  ten  king- 
doms— the  ten  toes  and  ten  hoi-ns — viz,  Britain 
separated  from  Ireland,  France  extended  to  the 
Rhine,  Spain,  Italy,  Austria,  Greece,  Egypt, 
Syria,  Thrace-with-Bithynia,  and  Bulgaria, 
with  some  enlargements  (as  explained  in  the 
foregoing  article).  Then  there  will  be  parcelled 
out  of  one  of  the  four  horn  kingdoms  of  Greece, 
Egypt,  Syria,  or  Thrace,  a  little  horn  kingdom. 
— i.e.,  a  small  territory — such,  for  example,  as 
Macedonia  or  Palestine,  etc. — and  a  Napoleon 
(probably  Prince  Jerome  Napoleon)  vcill  be  ap- 
pointed its  ruler,  and  will  thus  become  Daniel's 
little  horn,  or  sovereign  arising  out  of  one  of 
the  four  horns,  and  predicted  gradually  to  '  wax 
exceeding  great,'  and  to  subdue  three  of  the 
ten  kings,  and  also  to  make  a  seven  years'  cove- 
nant ivith  the  Jews  about  seven  j^ears  before 
the  end  of  this  dispensation  (Dan.  9  :  27).  If 
the  end  is  to  be  about  1890  he  must  make  the 
covenant  about  1883,  but  if  he  makes  it  later, 
the  end  will  of  course  be  proportionately  later. 

Last  on  the  list  of  the  religious  papers 
comes  the  Fountain.,  which  is  described 
as  "Literary,  Religious,  and  Social," 
and  which  appears  to  be  the  organ  of 
Dr.  Joseph  Parker,  of  the  Holborn  Via- 
duct. The  paper  contains  but  little 
that  is  likely  to  interest  any  one  not  at- 
tached to  the  Rev.  Doctor's  particular 
form  of  faith,  but  it  is  said  to  have  a 
large  circulation,  and  judging  from  the 
fact  that  it  contains  about  nine  pages  of 
advertisements  the  facts  probably  bear 
out  this  statement.  The  principal  at- 
traction is  to  be  found  in  the  publication 
of  Dr.  Parker's  weekly  sermons — extem- 
pore discourses,  which,  with  the  equally 
extempore  prayers  before  them,  are  re- 
ported from  a  shorthand  writer's  notes, 
Besides  these  sermons  there  is  a  certain 
amount  of  fiction  together  with  a  few 
reprints  from  American  religious  news- 
papers and  magazines.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  criticize  the  sermons  in  this 
place,  but  there  are  probably  few  who 
read  them  who  will  be  surprised  at  the 
quality  of  the  fiction  which  Dr.  Parker 
purveys  for  the  use  of  his  congregation. 
The  most  remarkable  feature  about  all 
these  prints  is,  however,  not  so  much 
their  contents  as  their  circulation.  It  is 
not  very  easy  to  get  at  accurate  statistics 
on  this  point,  but  there  is  good  reason 
for  believing  that  the  eight  papers  in 
question  enjoy  an  average    circulation 
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'amorig  them  of  from  a  million  and  a 
■  qifarter  to  a  million  and  a  half  copies 
every  week.  One  of  the  principal  evi- 
dences of  their  great  circulation  is  the 
immense  number  of  costly  advertise- 
ments which  they  contain.  The  persons 
who  advertise  thus  largely  are  usually 
keen  business  men,  and  it  may  be  taken 
for  granted  that  they  would  not  continue 
to  expend  from  five  to  ten  pounds  per 
week  on  advertisements  in  religious 
weekly  papers  unless  they  found  the  in- 
vestment a  profitable  one.  The  pro- 
prietor of  one  quack  medicine  has  been 
shrewd  enough  to  perceive  what  this  im- 
plies, and  he  has  accordingly  started  one 
of  the  most  unctuous  of  these  papers,  in 
the  advertising  columns  of  which  his 
nostrum  is  regularly  and  most  vehe- 
mently announced. 

Somewhat  akin  to  these  prints,  but  of 
a  more  distinctly  philanthropic  charac- 
ter, is  a  small  group  of  papers,  the  cir- 
culation of  which, 'under  the  most  favor- 
able circumstances,  could  hardly  pay 
the  cost  of  production,  while  as  they 
have  no  advertisements — quack  medi- 
'  cine  or  other — to  fall  back  upon,  it  is 
probable  that  they  are  issued  at  some 
pecuniary  loss  to  the  proprietors.  First 
on  the  list  is  the  British  Workman^  an 
iWiperial-  folio  sheet,  published  in  the 
interests  of  teetotalism  and  of  evangeli- 
cal Christianity.  The  illustrations  are 
excellent  and  the  printing  is  admirable  ; 
nothing  of  the  kind  could,  in  fact,  be 
better,  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the 
paper  does  not  reach  the  class  at  which 
it  is  aimed.  Copies  may  be  seen  occa- 
sionally in  cabmen's  shelters  and  simi- 
lar places — usually  the  gift  of  philan- 
thropic ladies,  and  in  a  suspicious  state 
of  cleanliness — but  there  is  good  reason 
to  doubt  if  the  working  classes  as  a  body 
trouble  themselves  much  about  tracts  in 
disguise.  If  they  are  put  in  their  way 
they  will  read  them  —  perhaps  ;  at  all 
events  they  will  accept  them  for  the  sake 
of  the  pictures,  which  they  think  will 
please  their  children.  But  of  all  people 
in  the  world  the  working  classes  are  the 
most  suspicious  and  the  most  haughty. 
There  is  nothing  that  they  resent  so 
much  as  being  lectured  and  treated  like 
children,  and  the  idea  that  they  are  be- 
ing angled  for  with  baits  of  pretty  pic- 
tures and  stories  of  an  almost  infantile 
mildness,  such  as  are  found  in  the  Brit- 


ish Workman,  will  probably  do  more  to 
prejudice  them  against  teetotalism  and 
"  Sabbath  keeping"  than  all  the  mild 
exhortations  of  that  paper  can  counter- 
balance. No  one  can  doubt  the  excel- 
lent intentions  of  its  founders  and  of 
those  who  distribute  it  among  thev^mem- 
bers  of  the  class  which  it  is  intended  to 
influence,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  im- 
possible to  live  among  working  men  and 
to  observe  their  habits  without  becoming 
convinced  that  nothing  is  less  likely  to 
influence  them  than  tracts  and  magazines 
of  the  tract  type.  They  infinitely  prefer 
Lloyd's  or  Reynolds's  newspapers  as  the 
companion  of  their  after-dinner  pipes 
and  pints  of  modest  "  four  'arf  ;"  while 
if  they  want  fiction  they  patronize  a  class 
of  literature  of  which  we  shall  have  oc- 
casion to  speak  later  on.  The  same  re- 
mark applies  to  Old  Jonathan,  who  ap- 
pears to  be  a  sort  of  successor  of  thaf , 
friend  of  our  youth.  Old  Humphrey. 
The  illustrations  are  good,  but  the  letter- 
press is  of  the  type  sometimes  called 
"  goody  goody,"  and  some  of  the  re'flec- 
tions  and  observations  strike  the  aver- 
age reader  as  being  remarkably  trite  and 
obvious,  while  matters  offact  are  given 
with  less  attention  .to  accuracy  that  is  • 
quite  desireable.  Thus,  for  example,  in 
an  account  of  his  summer  holiday  by  an 
obviously  youthful  curate,  which  ap- 
pears in  the  number  for  Jirly  last,  may 
be  found  the  following  sentence  : — "  As 
soon  as  we  had  steamed  a  little  farther 
south  of  the  Admiralty  Pier,  but  before 
arriving  oft'  the  Shakespeare  Cliff,  we 
passed  close  to  the  scene  of  the  wreck 
of  the  German  ironclad,  the  Grosser 
Kurfiirst,  which  foundered  off  Dover 
the  month  before  with  four  hundred . 
souls  on  board'" — a  sentence  which 
contains  almost  as  many  blunders  as 
Imes.  After  such  a  specimen  of  accu- 
racy as  this  the  reader  will  be  quite  pre- 
pared to  light  upon  a  remarkably  apoc- 
ryphal anecdote  of  George  III.  as  one 
of  the  principal  points  of  the  number. 
The  British  Worlrcvoman  does  not  issue, 
as  might  be  expected,  from  the  office  of 
the  British  Workman,  but  is  published 
under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Tem- 
perance League.  Its  circulation  is  stat- 
ed to  be  considerable,  but  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  it  is  bought  by  many 
of  the  class  to  which  it  is  addressed. 
In  the  first  place,  as  compared  with  the 
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secular  papers,  it  is  rather  dear,  and  in 
the  second  working  women,  like  their 
husbands,  are  not  greatly  given  to  ex- 
pe;nding  their  pence  in  buying  tracts — 
to  which  class  these  well-meaning  and 
-rather  dull  papers  must,  after  all,  be 
relegated.  Another  paper,  which  some- 
what ostentatiously  announces  itself  as 
■'  a  journal  of  pure  literature,"  is  the 
JJaisy,  which  is  now  in  its  ninth  volume. 
The  editor  is  Mr.  John  Lobb,  who  also 
conducts  the  Christian  Age,  already 
mentioned.  Its  contents  are  stories, 
essays,  and  social  papers,  and  as  the 
greater  part  is  reprinted  from  other 
papers,  chiefly  of  AAierican  origin,  it 
does  not  call  for  much  attention. 

Turning  now  to  the  purely  secular 
papers,  we  find  ourselves  in  a  very 
different  atmosphere.  These  last  are 
not  very  wise  perhaps,  but  they  are  free 
from  the  forced  and  pietistic  air  which 
hangs  about  the  class  of  prints  to  which 
reference  has  just  been  made  ;  and  as 
they  are  very  largely  bought  by  the 
'  wer  middle,  and  working  classes,  they 
.L.Tord  a  fair  criterion  of  their  intelli- 
gepce  and  intellectual  tastes.  First  on 
"he  list  by  right  of  seniority,  and  it 
ught  perhaps  to  be  added,  of  character 
jso,  is  the  Fa7iiily  Herald.  This  paper 
:  now  approaching  its  2000th  number, 
iiiiCving  been  founded  in  1844  ;  and  if  it 
does  not  deserve  all  the  rapturous 
eulogy  once  poured  out  upon  it  in  the 
Saturday  Review,  and  since  lavishly  used 
in  advertisements,  it  is  an  eminently 
creditable  specimen  of  the  penny  maga- 
zine of  the  day.  It  usually  contains  in 
each  number  a  complete  story,  with  in- 
stalments of  two  serials  ;  a  leading  arti- 
cle on  some  current  topic  of  the  day, 
about  three  pages  of  selected  reprint, 
some  small  quantity  of  original  poetry, 
and  a  page  of  answers  to  correspond- 
ents. Of  the  fiction  it  need  only  be 
said  that  it  is  very  good  stuff  of  the 
second  order.  A  great  many  three- 
volume  novels  are  issued  every  year  by 
fashionable  publishers  which  fall  far  be- 
low the  standard  of  most  of  these  sto- 
ries. If  the  heroes  and  heroines  are 
rather  "  intense,"  and  if  the  scene  is 
somewhat  too  frequently  laid  in  the 
highest  places,  the  fault  is  one  which  the 
writers  share  with  authors  of  much 
greater  pretension.  The  late  Mr. 
Thackeray  had  a  story,  which  he  was 


wont  to  tell  with  great  enjoyment,  of  a 
novelist  whose  first  MS.  was  sent  back 
by  the  publisher's  reader  with  a  hin{ 
that  it  would  be  well  if  he  would  give 
every  character  a  step  or  two  in  rank. 
The  ^country  squire  was  to  be  turned 
into  a  wealthy  baronet  ;  the  city  knight 
into  a  mushroom  peer,  ennobled  for  his 
wealth  ;  the  earl  was  to  become  a  duke  ; 
and  the  mysterious  artist  an  illegitimate 
scion  of  royalty.  The  schetne  was 
adopted  ;  the  novel  succeeded,  and  its 
author,  who  has  since  largely  contribut- 
ed to  the  revenues  of  the  trunkmaker 
and  the  butterman,  never  afterwards  in- 
troduced a  character  into  his  stories  of 
less  rank  than  a  captain  in  the  Guards. 
Small  blame  then  to  the  novelists  of  the 
Family  Herald  if  their  tales  are  usually 
of  the  aristocracy.  It  can  do  no  "harm, 
and  the  smart  housemaids  and  milliners' 
apprentices,  who  are  the  chief  patrons 
of  these  prints,  are  naturally  made,  hap- 
py by, the  discovery  that  the  higher 
classes  are — in  novels — as  vulgar  and 
as  frivolous  as  themselves.  The  leading 
articles  of  the  Family  Herald  are  not 
distinguished  by  profundity,  but  they 
are  readable  and  intelligent.  At  one 
time  they  were  usually  the  work  of  the 
author  of  The  Gentle  Lifr,  whose  pKace 
as  a  purveyor  of  mild  moralizings  and 
pleasant  platitudes  it  has  not  been  alto- 
gether easy  to  supply.  The  great  feat- 
ure of  the  paper  is,  however,  its  answers 
to  correspondents.  For  many  years  this 
department  was  under  the  care  of  a  man 
of  letters  of  considerable  ability,  who 
was  accustomed  to  answer  many  of  his 
correspondents  with  brief  essays  of  much 
pith  and  point.  His  successors  follow  his 
example,  evidently  with  the  object  of 
making  this  page  amusing  to  the  general 
reader  as  well  as  to  those  for  whose 
benefit  it  is  more  especially  intended. 
The  following  is  a  fair  average  specimen 
of  the  kind  of  answer  to  which  we  re- 
fer :— 

"  G.  R.  S. — We  have  it  on  the  highest  poetic 
authority  that  there  is  much  virtue  in  '  if.' 
But  there  are  '  ifs  '  and  '  ifs  '—possibilities 
that  are  solemn  and  that  demand  careful  pon- 
dering, conditions  the  statement  of  which  is 
apt  to  provoke  a  smile.  The  author  of  '  The 
World  Unmasked  '  gives  a  beautiful  illustra- 
tion of  the  former.  In  calling  attention  to  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  perseverance  as  affording 
a  stable  prop  to  upright  minds,  yet  lending  no 
wanton  cloak  to  corrupt  hearts — as  bringing  a 
cordial  to  revive  the  faint,  and  keeping  a  guard 
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to  check  the  froward — he  says  that  the  guard 
attending  this  doctrine  is  Sergeant  If,  low  in 
stature,  but  lofty  in  significance,  a  very  valiant 
guard,  though  only  a  monosyllable.  Kind  no- 
tice, he  adds,  has  been  taken  uf  the  sergeant 
by  the  Master  and  His  apostles,  and  much  re- 
spect is  due  to  him  from  all  the  Lord's  recruit- 
ing-officers and  every  soldier  in  His  army.  In- 
stances of  the  sergeant's  speech  are  given  in 
John  8  :  31  ;  2  Pet.  i  :  10  ;  i  John  2  :  24,  and 
elsewhere.  Here  is  '  if '  in  all  its  telling  grav- 
ity and  immeasurable  importance,  with  eternal 
results  depending  on  its  consideration.  But — 
to  take  the  other  class  of  improbable  '  possi- 
bles'— if  the  sun  go  out  of  the  zodiac,  as  Sterne 
asks — what  then  ?  It  is  a  terrible  thought,  yet 
how  many  will  waste  a  moment  over  it  ?  If  it 
rained  macaroni,  what  a  fine  time  it  would  be 
for  gluttons,  says  an  Italian  proverb  ;  but  the 
contemplation  of  such  a  contingency  would 
hardly  satisfy  needy  and  hungry  lovers  of  this 
nutritious  comestible.  Writes  G.  R.  S.  '  If  all 
the  sons  of  the  Queen  of  England  were  to  die, 
and  their  sons  and  daughters  were  to  die  also, 
would  the  Crown  Princess  of  Germany  come 
to  the  throne,  or  who  else,  at  the  death  of  the 
queen  ?  '  Here  is  a  question  for  editorial  leis- 
ure and  editorial  wisdom.  It  has  taken  away 
our  breath  !  Dear  G.  R.  S.,  if  a  beard  were 
all,  the  goat  would  be  a  winner  ;  more,  if  we 
let  correspondents  put  the  calf  on  our  shoul- 
ders, we  fear  they  would  soon  clap  on  the  cow  ! 
We  ai'e  willing,  as  far  as  we  are  able,  to  reply 
to  readers'  inquiries  ;  but  those  that  are  put  we 
expect  to  be  reasonable. 

Within  the  brain's  most  secret  cells 
A  certain  Lord  Chief-Justice  dwells, 
Of  sov'reign  power,  whom  one  and  all 
With  common  voice  we  reason  call. 

Is  there  reason  in  the  matter  upon  which  you 
wish  to  be  enlightened  ?" 

Besides  answers  of  this  kind,  replies 
are  given  to  questions  on  a  host  of  other 
subjects.  In  the  number  from  which 
the  above  paragraph  has  been  cited 
there  are  no  fewer  than  ninety-three 
answers  on  matters  ranging  from  the 
price  qf  Norwegian  timber  houses  and 
the  difficulties  of  a  literary  career,  down 
to  a  recipe  for  cleaning  terra  cotta,  and 
a  little  sensible  advice  to  a  person  afflict- 
ed with  a  too  florid  complexion. 

The  London  Jour7jal  was  founded 
abc/lit  a  year  and  a  half  after  the  Fa?nily 
JJ^rald,  and  consequently  is  now  in  the 
thirty-sixth  year  of  its  age.  It  is  distin- 
guished from  its  elder  rival  by  its  illus- 
trations and  by  the  more  gushing  and 
sensational  character  of  its  fiction.  In 
the  earlier  years  of  its  existence  the 
artistic  work  was  chiefly  supplied  by  the 
present  President  of  the  Society  of 
Painters  in  Water  Colors — Sir  John  Gil- 
bert, R.A. — whose  place  was  afterwards 


held  by  his  brother,  Mr.  Frederick  Gil- 
bert. The  drawings  are  now  supplied 
by  two  or  three  artists,  and  though 
somewhat  rough  in  execution  and  con- 
ventional in  design,  they  are  not  much 
worse  than  the  illustrations  to  many 
more  pretentious  magazines.  The  de- 
signers of  these  compositions  appear  in 
almost  all  cases  to  labor  under  the  delu- 
sion that  the  proper  height  for  a  man  is 
at  the  least  eight  feet,  and  for  a  woman 
six  feet  and  a  half.  The  stories  were 
for  many  years  supplied  by  a  Mr.  J.  F. 
Smith,  who  is  entitled  to  whatever  credit 
may  be  due  to  the  founder  of  the  "  Lon- 
don Journal  School  "  of  romance. 
Within  certain  limits  his  work  was  suffi- 
ciently clever.  It  was  exceedingly 
florid,  sensational  after  a  mild  fashion, 
and  it  had  the  merit  of  being  almost 
ostentatiously  moral.  His  successors, 
among  whom  were  Mr.  Charles  Reade 
(with  "  White  Lies"),  Mrs.  E.  D.  E.  N. 
Southworth,  Mrs.  Henry  Wood,  and  the 
late  Pierce  Egan  the  younger,  followed 
prettly  closely  in  the  footprints  of  their 
great  exemplar.  Their  stories  certainly 
contained  plepty  of  crime  and  not  a  lit- 
tle vice,  but  the  criminal  always  came 
to  grief  in  the  end,  and  virtue  was  duly 
rewarded  with  wealth  and  titles  and 
honor.  The  villains  were  generally  of 
high  birth  and  repulsive  presence  ;  the 
lowly  personages  were  always  of  ravish- 
ing beauty  and  unsullied  virtue.  Inno- 
cence and  loveliness  in  a  gingham  gown 
were  perpetually  pursued  by  vice  and 
debauchery  in  varnished  boots  and  spot- 
less gloves.  Life  was  surrounded  by 
mystery  ;  detectives  were  ever  on  the 
watch,  and  the  most  astonishing  pitfalls 
and  mantraps  were  concealed  in  the 
path  of  the  unwary  and  of  the  innocent. 
Nor  were  reflection  and  observation 
wanting.  Maxims  of  the  most  tremend- 
ous morality,  overwhelming  aphorisms  . 
and  descriptive  passages  of  surprising 
fineness  were  scattered  lavishly  over  the  - 
pages.  The  result  was  perhaps  a  little  4 
bewildering  to  the  sober-minded,  but  it 
suited  the  tastes  of  a  certain  class,  and 
the  London  Journal  became  the  most 
popular  of  the  penny  weeklies.  Such 
popularity  naturally  excited  no  little  riv-^ 
airy,  under  which  the  circulation  of  the 
London  Journal  has,  I  believe,  some- 
what fallen  off.  It  still  stands,  how- 
ever, very  high  in  favor  with  domestic 
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servants  and  the  "young  persons"  en- 
gaged in  shops,  for  whose  delectation 
the  old  style  of"  romance  is  perpetuated. 
The  leading  story  at  present  running 
through  its  pages  is  "  Nellie  Raymond, 
a  Romance  of  Regent  Street,"  which  is 
just  as  full  ofrnysterious  intrigues,  low- 
born virtue,  aristocratic  vice,  sensa- 
tional incident  and  profound  reflections 
as  any  of  its  predecessors.  Thus,  for 
example,  Captain  Mallandaine,  having 
kissed  the  heroine,  reflects,  or  the 
author  reflects  for  him  : — 

"  Easier  to  stop  Ixion's  wheel  than  the  mul- 
titudinous fancies  of  love.  Like  a  man  who 
sees  rare  and  golden  fruit  ready  for  his  hand 
to  gather,  but  to  grasp  which  he  must  needs 
wade  through  dark  and  sodden  pools,  so  the 
captain  resolved  to  close  his  eyes  and  heart 
against  the  fatal  fascinations  of  this  half-gipsy 
girl,  unlike  other  gipsies,  however,  in  the  fair, 
Greuze  like  tints  of  her  complexion." 

Of  this  aristocratic  seducer  the  reader  is 
told  that  he 

"  was  not  unacquainted  with  splendid  ladies  of 
rank  and  fashion,  attired  in  the  latest  Pompa- 
dour costumes  and  duchesse  hats  ;  women  of  a 
very  different  world  and  stamp  to  the  divas  of 
South  Belgravia  and  St.  John's  Wood,  and  yet 
who  were  anxious  to  '  out-Herod  '  these  in 
eccentricity  of  dress,  luxury,  and  display.  He 
understood  women  fairly  well,  not  with  the  ex- 
quisite genius  and  platonic  grace  of  a  Balzac, 
but  with  more  than  the  careless  analysis  of  the 
ordinary  man  of  the  world.  He  could  'unveil 
love's  hypocrisies,  deceits,  and  falsities  ;  he 
knew  when  fair  lids  drooped  from  passion  or 
coquetry,  and  when  alabaster  necks  rose  and 
lell  from  emotion  or  design.  But  he  had  never 
met  with  an  intense,  all-absorbing  devotion." 

A  foil  is  provided  for  Captain  Mallan- 
daine in  the  person  of  a  certain  M. 
Lepelletier,  "  a  true  Parisian,  a  member 
of  the  Jockey  Club,"  who  opens  fire 
upon  the  virtuous  heroine  with  the  novel 
compliment,  "  Ah  I  welcome  as  the 
flowers  in  May,"  and  who  follows  up 
his  gallant  speech  with  the  remark — 

" '/;;i!/a)/aWif .''  cried  the  Frenchman.  'She's 
delicious — I'audace,  toujours  P andace  (sic).  I'll 
make  her  the  fashion  by  and  by.'  " 

Two  pages  of  genteel  comedy  of  this 
kind  are  followed  by  the  same  quantity 
of-  comedy  of  a  much  lower  type,  all 
leading  up  to  a  ghastly  murder,  with 
^Vhich  the  week's  instalment  of  this  im- 
proving tale  concludes. 

Like  the  Fatniiy  Herald,  the  London 
Jintrnal  makes  its  correspondence  a 
prominent  feature.  The  answers  are 
less  essay-like,  but  they  are  not  without 


interest,  inasmuch  as  fully  two-thirds  of 
them  are  matrimonial  advertisements. 
In  the  number  from  which  the  passages 
quoted  above  have  been  taken,  there  are 
no  fewer  than  twenty-seven  of  these  an- 
nouncements, of  which  the  following  are 
fair  specimens  : — 

"  M.  A.  Y.  would  like  to  correspond  with 
and  receive  the  carte  de  visite  of  a  steady  young 
man,  about  thirty,  tall,  dark,  and  good-tem- 
pered. She  is  a  domestic,  twenty-three,  tall, 
rather  fair,  and  not  bad-looking.  She  will  ad- 
vertise her  address  in  the  Weekly  Times  the 
second  Saturday  after  this  appears." 

D.  C.  E.  (London),  twenty-one,  a  mechanic, 
would  like  to  receive  the  carte  de  visite  of  a 
young  woman  not  over  twenty  ;  a  domestic 
servant  preferred." 

"  Emma  (Derby)  wishes  to  correspond  with 
and  receive  the  carte  de  visite  of  a  respectable 
tradesman  of  gentlemanly  appearance.  She  is 
twenty-two,  passable,  and  domestic." 

"  AIaud  and  May,  sisters,  wish  to  correspond 
with  two  steady  officers  in  the  army — friends 
preferred.  Maud  is  nineteen  and  of  medium 
height.  May  is  seventeen,  tall  and  fair.  Both 
are  domestics,  and  have  nothing  but  loving 
hearts  to  offer." 

The  Lo?ido7i  Reader  is  an  imitation  of 
the  Londo7i  Jour77al,  both  in  form  and 
in  character.  Started  some  seventeen 
years  ago,  it  has  attained  a  correspond- 
ing circulation.  The  stories  are  of  pre- 
cisely the  same  type,  but  the  names  of 
the  authors  are  carefully  concealed.  All 
that  we  know  of  the  authorship  of  the 
two  now  running  is  that  "  Fate  or 
Folly  ;  or.  An  Ill-omened  Marriage,"  is 
by  the  writer  of  those  well-known  and 
soul-stirring  romances,  "  Lady  Violet's 
A'ictories, ' '  and  ' '  Lord  Jasper's  Secret, ' ' 
while  "  Her  Husband's  Secret  "  is. by 
the  author  of  "  Frank  Bertram's  Wife, " 
"  Strong  Temptations,"  etc.,  etc.  It 
is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  both  of 
these  stories  are  of  the  very  genteelest 
description.  Most  of  the  characters 
introduced  are  titled,  and  if  the  exist- 
ence of  vulgar  people  is  mentioned,  it  is 
only  that  they  may  act  as  foils  to  the 
more  exalted  personages.  How  inti- 
mate the  acquaintance  of  the  authors 
with  the  life  they  describe  really  is  may 
be  guessed  from  the  following  passage. 
Dudley  is  described  as  the  cousin  of 
Lord  Ivors  ;  Clarice,  a  refined  young 
lady,  resident  in  the  house  of  a  wealthy 
baronet.  They  have  been  caught  in  a 
shower,  and  have  taken  refuge  in  the 
village  inn,  or,  as  the  author  prefers  to 
call  it,  a  "  modest  hostelrie. " 
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"  Clarice  shivered  a  good  deal  as  she  found 
herself  in  the  pretty  little  sitting-room  of  the 
inn,  alone  for  the  first  time  with  her  lover.  She 
did  not  as  yet  feel  the  effects  of  the  shower,  for 
she  had  thrown  a  little  waterproof  cape  over 
her  shoulders  long  ere  the  storm  had  spent  its 
fury  ;  and,  pale  as  the  white  bloom  of  the  nar- 
cissus, she  now  leant  thoughtfully  against  the 
mantelpiece.  Dudley  ordered  biscuits  and 
wine,  and  insisted  on  Clarice  drinking  some. 
He  swallowed  off  a  couple  of  glasses  of  sherry 
himself,  and  rose  superbly  to  the  situation. 
For  the  present  wooing  should  suffice. 

"  '  Won't  you  take  off  your  hat,  Clarice  ?  '  he 
asked,  rising  and  standing  by  her  side.  '  I'm 
sure  it  must  be  soaked  through  with  the  rain. 
We  shall  have  to  remain  here  an  hour  at  the 
least,  if  we  wish  to  escape  it  on  our  return 
journey.' 

"  For  the  first  time  Clarice  recollected  those 
who  were  waiting  for  her  at  home.  She  started 
as  one  roused  from  a  drugged  stupor,  and  drew 
her  hand  over  her  eyes  ;  and  with  the  action 
her  black,  wavy  hair,  loosened  from  its  braid 
by  the  ride,  and  always  too  heavy  for  the  fet- 
ters of  comb  and  hair  pins,  fell  over  her  shoul- 
ders in  a  damp,  rippling  mass. 

"  The  flower  in  Dudley's  button-hole  was  a 
good  deal  the  worse  for  the  rain,  but  he  drew 
it  from  his  coat  and  playfully  fastened  it  in 
those  ebon  locks,  while  he  rested  one  arm 
round  Clarice's  waist,  and  by  degrees,  and 
almost  without  her  knowing  it,  pressed  his  lips 
to  hers. 

"  '  Have  you  not  promised  to  be  my  own 
darling  wife  ?  '  he  cried,  as  she  struggled  to 
escape  his  caresses. 

"  The  joy  was  too  exquisite.  Clarice  knew 
she  must  resist,  or  love  would  speedily  assume 
a  form  of  intoxication. 

"  '  Yes,'  she  answered,  detecting  a  faint  re- 
proach in  his  tones. 

"  He  released  her  at  once,  almost  coldly. 

"  '  If  you  really  loved  me,  Clarice,'  he  said, 
slowly,  '  you  would  not  shrink  from  my  em- 
brace— I.  who  have  loved  you  too  well  for  my 
peace.' 

"  Clarice  feared  he  was  aggrieved,  and  that 
she  had  wounded  him.  She  laid  her  hand  in 
his  and  came  nearer.  All  her  calmness,  her 
queenly  dignity  and  grace,  had  vanished.  She 
fancied  she  must  die  if  he  were  harsh  or  scorned 
her.  And  then  the  tears  came.  Dudley  rather 
disliked  the  '  weeping  '  form  of  woman,  but  he 
now  trusted  in  her  natural  weakness  of  charac- 
ter to  save  him  from  the  deadly  snare  awaiting 
him.  He  must  play  a  desperate  game  if  he 
would  be  free. 

"  '  I  know  it's  awfully  silly  to  cry,'  sobbed 
poor  Clarice,  burying  her  face  in  her  hands, 
and  leaning  over  the  table,  '  but  I've  been  think- 
ing so  much  of  you  for  days  and,  never  sleep- 
ing, I've  got  quite  nervous.  And  then  you 
seem  to  doubt  me.  It — it  makes  me  wish  I  — 
I  was  dead.'  " 

After  such  exquisitely  refined  love- 
making  as  this  it  is  not  surprising  that 
Clarice  is  easily  won  to  consent  to  a 
secret  marriage  ;  but  it  must  be  confessed 


that  it  is  somewhat  startling  to  find  that 
the  haughty  and  aristocratic  Dudley  is 
taken  by  a  vulgar  detective  at  the  church 
door  and  carried  off  with  a  promise  of 
fifteen  years'  penal  servitude.  The  last 
page  of  the  London  Reader  is  given  up 
week  by  week  to  correspondence,  by  far 
the  greater  number  of  the  paragraphs 
being  matrimonial  advertisements  of  the 
kind  to  be  found  in  the  London  Journal. 
It  would  seem  that  the  conductors  of 
both  journals  act  as  go-betweens  in  this 
peculiar  commerce  of  the  sexes,  receiv- 
ing letters,  forwarding  cartes,  and  effect- 
ing introductions. 

Bow  Bells  is  a  paper  which  has-  a 
somewhat  'higher  aim  than  either  of 
those  last  referred  to.  The  stories  are 
not  very  wise,  but  they  are  not  quite 
such  unmingled  trash  as  that  which  is 
offered  to  the  maidservants  and  foot- 
men who  read  the  Londoti  Journal  and 
its  rival.  The  fiction  is  varied  with 
short  articles  on  subjects  of  general  in- 
terest— unfortunately  not  always  very 
accurate  either  in  point  of  fact  or  of 
grammar.  Thus,  for  example,  in  an 
article  on  Hawarden  Castle  we  are  told 
that  that  estate  "  has  descended  to  Mr. 
Gladstone's  eldest  son" — a  statement 
which  is  not  quite  correct  at  present. 
Again  : — "  There  is  something  of  an  an- 
alogy to  be  drawn  between  the  first  of 
the  family  and  he  {sic)  who  now  sways 
the  destinies  of  Hawarden  Castle,"  from 
which  it  would  appear  that  the  writer  is 
under  the  impression  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
is  a  descendant  of  Sir  John  Glynne. 
Similiar  mistakes  may  be  detected  by 
any  one  who  takes  the  trouble  to  look 
for  them,  in  almost  every  page.  The 
leading  feature  of  the  paper  is,  however, 
less  its  fiction  or  its  essays  than  its 
papers  on  the  fashions  and  on  dressmak- 
ing generally,  which  are  edited  by  "  Ma- 
dame Elise."  Another  characteristic 
feature  is  the  publication  in  each  num- 
ber of  a  piece  of  music — a  song  or  a 
trifle  for  the  pianoforte  of  moderate  dif- 
ficulty. It  is  perhaps  hardly  necessary 
to  say  that  a  column  is  devoted  to  chess, 
and  another  to  riddles,  charades,  and 
puzzles  generally.  From  time  to  time 
sup])lcments  consisting  of  patterns  for 
dress  and  fancy  work  are  issued.  On 
the  whole  it  may  be  admitted  that  Bo7v 
Bells  is  an  exceedingly  good  specimoi 
of  the  penny  weekly  paper.       Nothing 
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appears  in  its  pages  whicli  might  not  be 
read  by  the  most  refined  of  women, 
while  the  needlework  and  household 
columns  must  be  valuable  to  the  class 
for  which  they  are  designed.  It  may  be 
added  that,  although  correspondents  are 
answered,  there  is  a  marked  absence  in 
the  column  devoted  to  them  of  the  ob- 
jectionable matrimonial  advertisements 
which  figure  elsewhere.  Judging  from 
the  published  answers,  however,  the  edi- 
tor would  seem  to  have  abundant  oppor- 
tunities afforded  to  him  for  gauging  the 
depths  of  human  folly,  e.g.  : 

"  Dou-BTER  (Edinburgh),  is  respectfully  ad- 
vised that  after  having  sent  us  four  folios  rela- 
tive to  the  flirtations  of  the  \^oung  lady,  his 
best  course  would  be  to  think  no  more  of  her  ; 
but  as  to  his  final  question,  '  whether  a  woman 
can  make  a  man  love  her  quicker  than  a  man 
can  make  a  woman  love  him  ? ' — well,  that's  a 
riddle,  as  Lord  Dundreary  would  say,  '  no  fel- 
low can  answer.'  " 

Another  paper  of  the  same  type,  which 
enjoys  a  tolerably  large  circulation 
among  young  women  of  the  lower  class, 
is  the  Family  Header,  now  in  the  tenth 
year  of  its  existence.  This  print  is  of  the 
Scime  size  as  the  Loudon  Journal.,  and  is 
usually  adorned  with  three  engravings  to 
each  number,  all  of  the  somewhat  exag- 
gerated type  to  which  reference  has 
already  been  made.  The  stories,  like 
those  of  its  prototyj^e,  are  invariably  of 
the  most  exalted  and  most  fashionable 
personages,  and  the  sentiments  of  the 
intensest  kind.  Thus  in  one  story,  "  At 
the  Eleventh  Hour,"  the  Lady  Fay 
meets  her  lover  : 

"It  so  happened  that  morning  she  was 
obliged  to  drive  to  a  great  publishing  office  in 
the  West  End  ;  she  had  business  there  which 
she  did  not  care  to  entrust  to  any  one  else  ; 
and  as  she  stood  in  the  large,  beautiful  shop, 
which  was  like  a  museum  of  art,  Clive  had  en- 
tered. When  she  saw  him  her  face  burned  as 
though  it  would  never  grow  cool  again  ;  her 
eyes  flashed  their  sweetest  welcome  to  him  ; 
her  hands  trembled.  It  seemed  to  her  that  her 
whole  soul  sank  with  the  sweetness  of  his  pres- 
ence." 

She  invites  him  to  a  tete-a-tete  {sic) 
dinner  with  terrible  results  : 

It  was  well,  yet  ill  for  her  that  she  did  not 
see  the  man  she  loved  after  she  had  left  him, 
when  the  light  and  joy  that  her  presence  caused 
him  had  in  some  measure  died  away  ;  great 
drops  of  anguish  stood  on  his  brow,  his  strong 
frame  trembled,  his  strong  white  hands  were 
tightly  clenched,  his  lips  white  with  strong 
emotion  and  pain." 


It  is  the  same  key  always.  Thus  in 
another  tale  of  the  same  number,  "  Paul 
and  Olivia,"  the  blind  hero  has  proposed 
marriage  to  a  girl  who  does  not  care  for 
him  : — 

"He  never  remembered  how  that  day  passed, 
because  of  the  intense  fever  of  love  which  was 
upon  him  ;  never  before  had  he  known  such  ex- 
citement :  he  wandered  from  place  to  place, 
but  all  alike  were  haunted  by /^tv presence  ;  he 
sat  down  to  the  organ,  but  when  his  fingers 
pressed  the  keys,  it  was //f?- voice  which  seemed 
to  ring  out  upon  the  stillness.  His  hands 
trembled,  his  heart  beat  nearly  to  suffocation, 
his  temples  throbbed.  Oh,  the  madness,  the 
sweet  madness  which  had  fallen  upon  him  ! 

"  Everything  was  dreamlike.  Esther  Em- 
merson  came  and  talked  with  him,  but  of  what 
he  said  in  reply  he  was  scarcely  conscious. 
Dinner  was  served,  and  he  ate  thereof,  know- 
ing nothing  of  what  he  tasted  ;  evening  wore 
on,  Esther  played  and  sang  for  him  ;  even  that 
did  not  disturb  that  dreaminess  which  enfolded 
him  ;  voice  and  music  came  to  him  as  part  of 
a  vision. 

"  '  Is  this  a  dream  ? 

Then  waking  would  be  pain  : 

Ah  !  do  not  wake  me,  let  me  dream  again.' 

"  Those  were  the  words  which  Esther  sang 
— sang  with  passion  and  feeling,  which  thrilled 
him  through  and  through,  because  they  seemed 
the  cry  of  his  own  soul.  He  was  dreaming, 
and  the  dreaming  was  sweet — sweet  !  Other 
words  she  sang,  but  those  alone  made  them- 
selves clear  to  him. 

"  Was  it  a  dream  that  he  had  whispered  to 
Olivia  of  his  love  for  her — his  desire  to  make 
her  his  wife  ?  If  it  were,  then  let  him  so  con- 
tinue to  dream  for  all  time." 

Forty-two  columns  of  stories  of  this 
kind,  and  a  column  or  two  of  miscellane- 
ous cuttings  lead  up  to  the  inevitable 
three  columns  of  "  Answers  to  Corre- 
spondents." almost  the  whole  of  which 
are  addressed  to  young  women.  These 
columns  very  clearly  show  to  what  class 
the  Fatnily  Reader  addresses  itself,  ex- 
actly as  in  the  case  of  the  correspond- 
ence of  the  London  Journal  and  the 
London  Reader.  The  correspondents  of 
this  paper  are  obviously  milliners'  ap- 
prentices, and  the  "  young  ladies"  who 
serve  behind  the  counters,  who  seem  to 
consider  the  editor  as  their  guide,  philos- 
opher, and  friend  in  ordinary.  Thus 
in  the  number  before  us  "  Clytie"  is  in- 
formed that  "  an  apprentice  in  a  milli- 
nery shop  would  be  expected  to  carry 
parcels  if  the  porters  were  absent." 
"  Mary  Russell  "  learns  that  as  she 
"  writes  well  and  spells  correctly,  she 
might  be  able  to  undertake  the  duties  of 
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a  clerk  or  bookkeeper  ;"  "  Barmaid  "  is 
told  to  "  ask  the  clergyman  the  cost  of 
the  banns  ;"  "  Topsy"  is  advised  to 
"  take  no  notice  of  a  young  man  who 
stares  about  in  church  ;"  and  "  Bella 
Donna, "  and  "Scotch  Lassie"  are  in- 
structed in  the  art  of  washing  the  feet  ! 

All  these  papers  issue  monthly  supple- 
ments. Those  of  the  Family  Herald^ 
Londo7i  Jouj-nal,  and  London  Reader  take 
the  form  of  novellettes,  each  the  size  of 
an  ordinary  number  of  the  paper,  and  of 
the  type  of  those  with  which  their  read- 
ers are  familiar.  The  Family  Reader 
gives  a  "  Fashion  Supplement,"  contain- 
ing paper  patterns  of  articles  of  dress, 
and  a  plate  of  the  fashions,  "  designed 
expressly  by  a  leading  French  artist," 
and  Boiv  Bells  issues  every  month  elabo- 
rate supplements  of  the  same  kind.  In 
addition  to  these,  a  series  of  stories  ap- 
pears monthly  under  the  title  of  Bow 
Belh  Novelettes.  These  are  printed  in  a 
large  quarto  size,  in  double  columns, 
and  with  three  engravings  apiece.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  say  that  these  stories 
concern  only  the  most  illustrious  person- 
ages, and  equally  unnecessary  to  add 
that  they  are  of  the  most  •  astounding 
silliness.  This  last  quality  unfortunate- 
ly clings  to  the  whole  list  of  "  family" 
and  "  illustrated"  novelettes,  of  which 
a  multitude  pour  from  the  press  from 
week  to  week  and  from  month  to  month. 
Thus  the  specimen  of  the  Botv  Bells 
Novelette  now  before  us  in  No.  75,  and 
bears  the  title  "  Firm  as  Fond  ;  or, 
Love's  Victory."  The  hero.  Lord  Bid- 
lington,  has  picked  up  a  young  artist,  a 
Miss  Juliana  Altingham,  whom  he  main- 
tains in  great  splendor  by  the  simple  de- 
vice of  buying  such  pictures  as  she  pro- 
duces at  an  enormous  price,  through  the 
intervention  of  a  convenient  picture- 
dealer.  The  said  picture-dealer,  Brash- 
ford,  falls  in  love  with  the  artist,  and 
asks  Lord  Bidlington's  assistance, where- 
upon his  lordship  awakes  to  the  fact  that 
he  is  in  love  with  her  himself.  A  Mr. 
Darmontel,  the  professor  who  had  taught 
what  little  she  knew  to  Juliana,  enters 
upon  the  scene,  and  becomes  the  Dcus 
ex  machind  through  whose  intervention 
the  lovers  are  united,  in  spite  of  the 
efforts  of  the  villain  of  the  piece — Sir 
Jocelyn  Jerningham — to  seduce  the  lady 
witii  his  wealth.  The  story  is  typical  of 
the   class    to    which    it    belongs.       The 


upper  classes  are  in  the  minds  of  these 
writers  superhumanly  wicked  or  as  super- 
humanly  virtuous  ;  the  principal  occu- 
pation of  the  former  division  is  the  cor- 
ruption of  virtuous  girls  of  lower  rank 
than  their  own,  and  the  chief  delight  of. 
the  virtuous  aristocracy  is  in  raising' 
poor,  but  honest  and  beautiful  girls  to 
their  own  level  by  marrying  them^.  On 
these  lines  the  tales  published  in  the 
Illustrated  Family  Novelist,  the  Illustrat- 
ed Londo?i  Novelette^  the  Family  Nov- 
elette, and  the  Lady  s  Oivn  Novelist,  are 
usually  built.  Occasionally  an  author 
who  has  obtained  some  reputation  in 
other  ways,  such  as  Miss  Annie  Thomas, 
Mr.  George  Manville  Fenn,  and  Miss 
Florence  Marryatt,  may  be  induced  to 
contribute  a  story,  but  as  a  general  rule 
the  tales  are  written  by  persons  whose 
principal  qualification  would  seem  to  be 
a  most  astounding  ignorance  of  the  life 
they  pretend  to  depict.*  Thus  in  "  Firm 
as  Fond,"  the  hero — a  peer — is  spoken 
of  indifferently  as  Lord  Bidlington  and 
Lord  Charles  Bidlington,  while  "  Lord 
Delmar's  Vow" — the  104th  number  of 
the  Illustrated  Family  Novelist — turns 
upon  the  efforts  of  Viscount  Delmar  to 
induce  his  nephew,  the  heir  to  the  title 
and  estates,  to  "  break  the  entail."  This 
said  nephew  is  a  third-class  clerk  in  a 
government  office,  and  lives  in  lodgings 
in  the  Euston  Road.  He  eventually 
marries  his  landlady's  daughter,  though 
not  until  he  has  signed  a  deed^  by  which 
the  mysterious  operation  of  ' '  breaking  the 
entail  ' '  is  effected,  and  thereby  reduced 
himself  to  poverty  and  a  brain-fever. 
Of  course  in  the  end  all  comes  right,  the 
high-minded  hero  buying  the  mysterious 
deed  from  a  butler,  who  had  stolen  it, 
and  Lord  Delmar,  dying  without  a  will, 
Hugh  succeeds  to  the  title  and  estates. 
The  extraordinary  ignorance  betrayed 
by  such  a  story  as  this  is  only  equalled 
by  the  innocence  with  which  the  writer 
makes  the  future  peer  of  the  realm  marry 
his  landlady's  daughter. 

The  Weekly  Budget  is  a  journal  which 
belongs  to  this  class,  and  which,  though 
not    so    frequently  seen  in    London  as 

*  That  this  ignorance  is  only  natural  may 
be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  a  friend  of  the 
present  writer,  a  senior  assistant  in  the  Brit- 
ish Museum,  has  in  his  service  a  housemaid 
whose  father  writes  novels  for  a  Fleet  Street 
publisher  from  ten  to  four  daily. 
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some  of  its  rivals,  circulates  to  the  extent 
of  about  half  a  million  of  copies  weekly. 
With  certain  offshoots  it  is  perhaps  one 
of  the  most  valuable  newspaper  proper- 
ties in  existence.  It  owes  its  origin  to  a 
somewhat  curious  circumstance.  When 
the  proprietors  of  the  Manchester  Guar- 
.  .u'an  determined  upon  a  daily  issue  of 
'iheir  paper  they  were  naturally  anxious 
to  feel  sure  of  their  ground.  An  employe 
of  theirs,>a  Mr.  Henderson,  was  sent 
accordingly  among  the  towns  of  North 
Lancashire  and  the  neighboring  counties 
to  establish  agencies.  He  speedily - 
found,  however,  that  in  those  remote 
districts  there  was  little,  if  any,  demand 
for  a  daily  paper.  What  was  wanted 
was  a  weekly  paper  which,  while  giving 
a  certain  amount  of  news,  should  con- 
tain a  considerable  proportion  of  light 
amusing  reading.  To  a  great  extent 
that  demand  is  now  met  by  the  weekly 
supplements  published  by  such  papers  as 
the  Manchester  Courier  and  the  Leeds 
Mercury  ;  but  long  before  they  assumed 
their  present  form  the  JVeekly  Budget 
came  into  existence,  and  for  twenty  years 
it  has  enjoyed  an  extensive  circulation 
among  the  working  classes  in  all  parts  of 
the  country.  About  one  half  of  the 
paper  is  occupied  with  news  and  with 
comments  upon  it  from  the  moderate 
Liberal  point  of  view  ;  the  greater  part 
of  the  remainder  consists  of  serial  stories 
of  the  London  Journal  type,  of  which 
four  are  usually  running  at  once.  Three 
or  four  columns  are  devoted  to  answers 
to  correspondents,  and  this  part  of  the 
paper  is  evidently  most  popular.  Medi- 
cal questions  are  answered  and  advice  is 
given  by  a  physician  ;  a  barrister  replies 
to  queries  on  legal  matters,  and  the  edi- 
torial staff  deal  with  general  topics.  It 
should  be  added  that  the  recommenda- 
tions appear  to  be  very  simple  and  very 
sensible,  while  the  political  matter  is 
commendably  free  from  rancor  and  vio- 
lence. 

One  and  All  is  the  title  of  a  new  can- 
didate for  public  favor.  It  describes  it- 
self as  a  "  journal  for  everybody,"  and 
is  edited  by  Mr.  George  R.  Sims,  a 
young  litterateur  of  more  than  common 
ability,  who  has  favorably  distinguished 
himselfin  many  ways.  His  magazine  is 
worthy  of  his  reputation.  The  tales  are 
bright  and  readable,  free  from  the  affec- 
tations and  the  follies  of  the  romances 


of  high  life  of  the  other  weeklies.  And 
in  addition  to  the  fiction  there  is  a  pro- 
vision of  more  solid  matter  in  the  shape  - 
of  well  written  and  intelligent  essays 
contributed  by  authors  of  reputatioh  and 
capacity.  It  is,  perhaps,  rather  unwise 
in  a  paper  of  this  kind  to  allow  so  much 
latitude  to  the  expression  of  "Apolitical 
opinion.  Everybody  does  not  admire 
Mr.  Bradlaugh  and  his  political  princi- 
ples quite  so  much  as  Mr.  Sims. 

Literature  for  boys  is  a  very  important 
feature  of  the  penny  press.  There  are 
some  fourteen  or  fifteen  papers  published 
for  their  amusement  every  week,  with  a  •, 
total  circulation  of  at  least  a  million  and  ■ 
a  half.  It  is  somewhat  melancholy  tq  f 
have  to  add  that,  with  few  exceptions, 
these  papers  are  silly  and  vulgar  in  the 
extreme,  and  that  two  or  three  are  posi- 
tively vicious.  The  best  and  wholesom- 
est  of  them  all  is  unquestionably  the 
Union  Jack,  which  started  on  its  career 
some  twelve  months  ago,  under  the  edi- 
torial care  of  the  late  Mr.  W.  H.  G. 
Kingston,  whose  name  is  wonderfully 
popular — and  deservedly  so — with  all 
boys.  In  the  course  of  a  short  time  Mr. , 
Kingston,  in  consequence  of  the  pressure 
of  other  engagements,  retired  and  his 
place  was  taken  by  Mr.  Henty,  the  well- 
known  special  correspondent  of  the 
Standard.  As  might  be  expected,  the 
paper  has,  under  such  management, 
taken  a  very  high  place.  The  stories  are 
excellently  written,  in  a  thoroughly  man- 
ly tone,  and  the  moral  inculcated  is  never 
obtrusively  thrust  forward.  No  boy  can 
be  the  worse  for  reading  the  Union  Jack, 
and  most  boys  will  be  improved.  Much 
the  same  thing  may  be  said  of  the  Boy's 
Own  Paper,  which  is  published  by  the 
Religious  Tract  Society.  The  tales  are 
very  good,  though  somewhat  weaker  and 
slighter  than  those  of  the  Union  Jack, 
but  any  defect  in  this  way  is  made  up  for 
by  excellent  articles  on  natural  history, 
cricket,  boat-sailing,  bees  and  bee-keep- 
ing, and  similar  subjects.  A  paper 
which  numbers  among  its  contributiors 
writers  of  the  standing  of  the  Rev.  J.  G. 
Wood,  Dr.  Grace  the  cricketer,  Jules 
Verne,  W\  H.  Harris,  and  Miss  Fyvie 
Mayo  cannot  but  be  successful,  and  it  is 
gratifying  to  know  that  the  paper  enjoys 
a  very  large  circulation.  More  recently 
a  Girl's  Own  Paper  has  been  issued  by 
the  same  society,  and  being  modelled  on 
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the  ^anie  lines  and  carried  on  in  the 
same  spirit,  it  has  met  with  a  correspond- 
ing amount  of  success.  }\:>u//j{  Folks,  a 
paper  which  issues  from  the  office  of  the 
Weekly  Budget,  is  a  paper  which  occu- 
pies ground  of  its  ovvn.  The  leading 
feature  is  always  an  instalment  of  one  of 
those  fairy  stories  of  giants,  monsters, 
gallant  knights,  and  lovely  ladies,  which 
possess  perennial  attraction  for  the 
f  young.  Stories  of  boys'  and  girls'  life, 
"and  occasionally  short  sketches  by  young 
readers  of  the  paper,  fill  up  the  re- 
mainder of  the  space,  room  being  found 
occasionally  for  criticisms  on  attempts 
by  the  young  readers  to  produce  essays, 
poems,  and  tales.  A  large  amount  of 
space  is  also  given  to  riddles  and  puzzles. 
So  far  the  papers  for  boys  are  excellent 
iti  tone  and  in  execution.  Those  which 
remain  to  be  considered  come  under  a 
different  category.  Our  Boys'  Journal 
is  as  unlike  anything  that  a  prudent 
father  would  care  to  place  in  the  hands 
of  a  boy  as  can  well  be  imagined.  The 
principal  story  is  one  of  schoolboy  life, 
and  the  instalment  in  the  number  before 
me  is  mainly  composed  of  a  sickening 
description  of  a  fight  in  a  dormitory.  A 
second  story  has  for  title  "  Wild  Tom  of 
Cambridge,"  and  is  actually  occupied 
with  a  description  of  the  doings  of  a 
body-snatcher,  with  an  illustration  of  this 
delectable  subject.  "  The  Scapegrace 
of  London,"  the  third  story  of  this 
paper,  is  as  silly  and  as  vulgar  as  the 
last-mentioned  is  improper.  The  Boys 
of  England,  the  Boys'  Standard,  the 
Boys'  World,  and  the  Young  Men  of 
Great  Britain,  are  equally  distinguished 
by  sensationalism  and  silliness  ;  the  last 
mentioned,  which  boasts  that  it  "  has 
■  with  one  exception  the  Largest  Circula- 
tion of  any  Boys'  Paper  in  the  world," 
adding  to  its  literary  attractions  a  lottery 
for  watches,  pictures,  books,  parrots, 
cricket-bats,  fishing-rods,  boxes  of  puz- 
zles, a  tame  monkey,  a  donkey,  and  a 
bicycle. 

These  things  are  bad  enough,  but  there 
is  an  even  lower  depth,  and  it  is  an  un- 
flattering comment  on  our  boasted  civili- 
zation that  the  worst  papers  have  the 
largest  circulation.  The  Illustrated 
Police  JVeios  is  to  be  found  m  every  town 
and  village  in  England.  Its  chief  con- 
tents are  reports  extracted  from  the  daily 
papers  of  proceedings  at  police  courts, 


trials  and  inquests  ;  its  illustrations 
minister  to  the  morbid  craving  of  the  un- 
educated for  the  horrible  and  the  repul- 
sive, and  its  advertisements  call  for  the 
intervention  of  the  police.  Lord  Camp- 
bell's Act  was  certainly  intended  to  meet 
such  cases  as  this,  and  why  it  is  not  put 
in  force  it  is  difficult  to  see.  The  same 
remark  applies  to  the  filthy  rags  which 
are  thrust  under  the  eyes  of  passers  by 
in  every  crowded  thoroughfare  in  Lon- 
don, which,  for  gross  and  stupid  inde- 
cency, have  no  rivals  in  the  press.  Yet 
they  are  permitted  to  continue  unchecked 
in  their  career,  and  to  circulate — in  the 
case  of  one  publication  at  all  events  —to 
the  extent  of  about  100,000  a  week. 

Against  the  existence  of  these  wretched 
prints  must  be  set  the  decadence  of  the 
old  school  of  "  Penny  Dreadfuls" — 
those  ill-printed  sheets  adorned  with 
clumsy  and  inartistic  wood-cuts,  which 
were  wont  to  tell  from  week  to  week 
"  The  Horrors  of  the  Haunted  Cellar  ; 
or,  Blood  and  Crime,"  and  similar  grisly 
stories.  A  few,  however,  still  exist.  A 
"  Life  of  Calcraft  the  Hangman"  is  now 
in  course  of  issue  in  penny  numbers — 
"  number  two  given  away  with  number 
one."  So  also  is  a  catchpenny  publica- 
tion bearing  the  title,  "  Charles  Peace, 
the  Burglar,"  which  affects  to  give  an 
account  of  the  adventures  of  that  noto- 
rious criminal,  but  which  really  is  merely 
a  dull  and  stupid  hash  up  of  old  stories. 
It  would  seem,  however,  that  there  is  a 
public  for  this  sort  of  literature,  for  this 
"  romance"  has  been  issued  from  week 
to  week  over  a  period  of  more  than 
eighteen  months.  Their  length  is,  in- 
deed, one  of  the  most  striking  features  of 
these  productions.  The  "  Mysteries  of 
London,"  and  the  "  Mysteries  of  the 
Court,"  which  were  the  representative 
specimens  of  this  class  of  publication, 
extended  over  several  hundreds  of  num- 
bers. Naturally  people  who  read  such 
romances  have  ceased  to  take  an  interest 
in  them  since  they  found  that  the  penny 
weeklies  gave  them  three  or  four  cimes 
as  much  matter  of  the  same  character 
for  the  same  price.  There  are,  how- 
ever, a  few  survivals  :  "  Joseph  Wilmot; 
or,  The  Memoirs  of  a  Man  Servant,"  by 
the  late  G.  W.  M.  Reynolds;  "The 
Fpor  Girl,"  by  Pierce  Egan,  and  one  or 
t\Vo  other  romances  of  the  same  type,  are 
still  in  course  of  reproduction  from  week 
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to  week,  but  the  circulation  is  not  large. 
Occasionally,  too,  announcements  may 
be  seen  of  some  new  serial  story  of  the 
Claude  Duval  type  ;  and  one  publisher 
has  a  rather  unenviable  notoriety  for  the 
publication  of  tales  of  gangs  of  highway- 
men commanded  by  "  boy  captains,"  to 
which  sundry  ingenuous  youths  are  in- 
debted for  their  knowledge  of  the  interior 
of  the  City  Prison  at  HoUoway.  In 
spite  of  all  this,  and  of  the  periodical 
objurgations  of  the  sitting  alderman 
when  some  wretched  boy,  translating  the 
poetry  of  Grub  Street  into  prose,  picks 
the  lock  of  his  master's  till  to  buy  a 
cheap  revolver  and  fancy  himself  a 
"  dashing  highwayman,"  there  is  a  great 
falling  off  in  the  trade  in' "Penny 
Dreadfuls."  Whether  the  many  objec- 
tionable boys'  papers,  to  which  reference 
has  been  made,  do  not  effect  quite  as 
much  harm  may  be  open  to  question, 
while  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
weeklies  of  the  London  Journal  type 
afford  to  their  readers  mental  food  of 
nearly  as  unwholesome  a  character  as 
that  provided  by  the  bygone  romance  in 
penny  numbers.  That  there  is  much 
vice  in  any  of  these  papers  no  one  will 
contend.  On  the  other  hand,  few  will 
doubt  that  it  is  by  no  means  a  subject 
for  agreeable  reflection  that  the  only 
reading  indulged  in  by  an  enormous  pro- 
portion of  the  lower  middle  classes, 
consists  of  nothing  better  than  these  ex- 
ceedingly foolish  and  frivolous  stories. 
Yet  it  is  hard  to  devise  a  remedy  for 
such  a  state  of  things,  and  in  fact  no 
remedy  from  without  is  applicable.  It 
can  only  be  hoped  that  matters  will  mend 


with  the  more  general  diffusion  of  edu- 
cation. So  long,  however,  as  education 
is  allowed  almost  as  a  matter  of  course 
to  exclude  culture,  we  shall  find  foolish 
people  taking  pleasure  in  foolish  things.. 
The  demand  for  these  frivolous  stories 
naturally  creates  the  supply.  Publishers 
are  much  the  same  as  other  tradesmen 
— they  sell  the  goods  for  which  their 
customers  ask.  Now  and  then  a  firm 
like  that  of  the  brothers  Chambers  takes 
a  higher  view  of  its  calling,  and  itself 
creates  the  demand.  It  were  to  be 
wished  that  other  members  of  the  trade 
would  follow  so  admirable  an  example, 
especially  since  experience  shows  that- 
the  supply  of  good  literature  is  by  no 
means  unprofitable.  The  Leisure  Hour, 
for  example,  is,  we  believe,  the  most 
profitable  of  all  the  publications  of  the 
Religious  Tract  Society,  and  has  largely 
increased  in  circulation  since  the  admis- 
sion of  a  more  distinctively  secular  ele- 
ment. If  some  enterprising  publisher 
would  produce  as  good  a  magazine,  from 
which  the  tract-element  should  be  wholly 
expunged,  he  would  probably  find  that  it 
would  pay  him  exceedingly  well.  Eut 
to  render  it  successful  it  must  be  dealt 
with  purely  as  a  matter  of  business.  No 
surer  way  of  missing  the  object  in  view 
could  be  devised  than  that  of  putting 
such  a  venture  into  the  forcing-house  of 
a  philanthropic  society.  The  common 
sense  and  the  business  instincts  of  pub- 
lishers must  provide  the  remedy  for  pre- 
sent evils,  and  in  time  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  they  will  do  so. — Macmil- 
lan  s  Ma^zine. 
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"  But  one  heart  beats  from  Table 
Mountain  to  the  banks  of  the  Limpopo." 
Such  were  the  words  of  President  Burg- 
ers when  addressing  a  crowd  of  sympa- 
thizers on  his  way  towards  the  Transvaal 
Republic.  And  they  were  true  ;  for  ex- 
cepting some  English  settlements,  isolat- 
ed and  relatively  small,  South  Africa  is 
peopled  by  but  one  white  race,  of  min- 
gled French  and  Dutch  descent,  having 
in  common  the  same  language,  habits, 
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and  religion,  and  being  by  perpetual  in- 
termarriage all  brothers,  cousins,  or  near 
kinsmen — the  Boers. 

It  thus  happens  that  when  I  describe 
one  South  African  village  in  the  far  in- 
terior I  describe  them  all,  whether  built 
in  the  vast  Karroo,  the  Orange  Free 
State,  or  the  Transvaal.  There  will  be 
differences  in  the  local  surroundings  of 
each,  according  as  they  lie  amid  the 
sands  of  Namaqualand,  the  greener 
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wastes  beyond  the  Vaal  River,  or  the 
deserts  everywhere  else  ;  but  the  people 
inhabiting  them  are  the  same,  and  the 
local  institutions  are  alike.  At  the  pres- 
ent time,  when  the  Transvaal  Boers  are 
in  rebellion  against  us,  it  may  be  inter- 
esting to  know  something  more  respect- 
ing the  customs,  modes  of  thought,  and 
ways  of  living  of  their  race  than  is  to  be 
met  with  in  the  guide-books  or  in  the 
notes  of  those  who  have  passed  a  few 
brief  weeks  in  the  show  places  and  the 
busier  centres  of  our  South  African  colo- 
nies. As  a  contribution  towards  this 
knowledge  I  am  about  to  picture  a  vil- 
lage— for  village  it  is  "usually  called, 
although  the  seat  of  a  magistracy  and 
the  capital  of  a  division — which  was 
founded  by  Boers,  is  almost  entirely  in- 
habited by  them,  and  which  has  a  local 
self-government  of  its  own.  In  a  popu- 
lation of  six  hundred  there  are  not  a 
dozen  Englishmen,  nor  a  dozen  other 
Europeans  of  any  kind,  although  the 
Germans  rival  the  English  as  to  num- 
bers. The  place  is,  therefore,  racy  of 
the  soil.  Scarce  thirty  years  old,  grey- 
headed men  among  its  founders  can  re- 
member the  days  when  they  fought  with 
Bushmen  and  had  adventures  with  lions. 
Its  annals  are  brief.  Like  many  of  its 
congeners  it  had  its  origin  in  the  spirit- 
ual needs  of  a  people  who  profess  but 
one  form  of  religion — the  Presbyterian 
— and  that  religion  the  very  leaven  of 
their  lives.  Similar  "  Church  towns," 
as  they  are  called,  are  still  established 
ever  and  anon.  The  process  is  a  simple 
one.  Weary  of  living  two  days'  journey 
from  a  place  of  worship,  the  farmers  of 
a  region  large  as  an  English  county  re- 
solve to  build  one  in  their  midst.  They 
memorialize  their  presbytery  and  raise 
funds.  A  farm  is  bought.  Now  a  farm 
means  a  tract  of  ten  thousand  acres, 
often  of  more,  with  a  spring  upon  it. 
This  forms  the  site  and  commonage  of 
the  future  town.  A  suitable  spot  is  sur- 
veyed and  marked  out  in  streets  and 
scpiares.  Lots  are  sold  on  some  great 
auction  day,  after  a  series  of  religious 
services.  The  bidding  is  enthusiatic, 
and  fancy  prices  are  realized.  With  the 
sum  thus  raised,  in  the  present  instance 
something  over  £20,000,  a  church,  par- 
sonage, and  school-house  are  erected, 
and  the  foundation  of  a  good  endowment 
fund    is    started.     Each    lot   or   erf  is 


charged  with  an  annual  payment  for 
church  purposes  ;  and  thus,  while  Euro- 
pean politicians  are  busy  abolishing 
tithes  and  endowments,  rising  commu- 
nities in  South  Africa  are  as  busily  creat- 
ing analogous  imposts.  There  is  also  a 
rent-charge  for  water  service — an  im- 
portant item  in  a  land  so  desiccated  as 
the  Cape.  Some  of  these  lots,  intended 
for  building  purposes  only,  are  dry  and 
barren,  while  others  have  an  hour's  right 
to  an  irrigating  stream  of  water  twice 
weekly,  and  will  soon  be  fruitful  gar- 
dens. The  purchasers  are  mostly  Boers, 
who  will  build  town-houses  wherein  to 
lodge  when  they  ride  in  to  church,  once 
or  twice  a  month,  from  their  distant 
farms,  with  a  large  posse  of  servants  and 
children  ;  but  some  are  storekeepers — 
often  German  Jews — and  some  artisans, 
who  buy  with  a  view  to  future  trade.  A 
small  army  of  brickmakers,  bricklayers, 
carpenters,  and  painters  makes  its  appear- 
ance in  due  time,  and  retreats  again  to 
some  more  favored  spot  a  few  years 
later,  when  the  first  fervor  of  building 
has  passed  away.  A  minister  sufficiently 
young  and  sufficiently  popular  receives 
a  call.  After  due  delay,  sometimes  after 
delay  deemed  very  undue  and  unreason- 
able, government  appoints  a  resident 
magistrate,  who  is  also  civil  commis- 
sioner, with  a  suitable  staff,  including  a 
clerk,  a  district  surgeon,  a  jailer,  and 
some  Kafir  constables  ;  and  the  town 
thus  established  pursues  an  existence  at 
once  useful,  uneventful,  prosy,  and  dull. 
I  have  spoken  of  the  place  as  peopled 
by  Boers  ;  I  should  rather  have  said  by 
Boers  and  their  colored  retainers,  who, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  outnumber  their 
masters,  and  form  a  servile  class  as  ut- 
terly separate  as  tradition  or  social  cus- 
tom can  make  them  ;  but  who  are, 
from  the  contact  of  many  generations, 
imbued  with  the  same  ideas,  and  who 
flatter  the  superior  race  by  an  imitation 
that  is  simply  perfect.  But  between  the 
two  there  is  a  gulf  which  is  impassable. 
The  whitest  half-caste  would  not  pre- 
sume to  seat  himself  in  the  presence  of 
the  Boer,  nor  the  poorest  Boer  demean 
cimself  by  marrying  the  prettiest  half- 
haste.  Neither  do  they  worship  together 
in  the  same  churches  ;  nor  are  they 
buried  in  the  same  cemeteries.  In  one 
case  only  that  1  can  now  recall,  that  of 
a  Kafir  of  special  and  exemplary  piety. 
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